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XVI TRANSACTIONS OF THE 

Some small skeletons, probably of females or children, were among 
the number. 

A bloody conflict had evidently taken place close by, and these I am 
inclined to think must have belonged to the victorious party, from the 
depth at which the bodies were found, and the care taken that each 
should lie out by itself. 

It appears from history, that the Danes invaded East Anglia about 
A.D. 870, and in 875 Cambridge, which is about six miles distant, be- 
came their head-quarters. They remained in possession of the country 
about fifty years ; and it seems very probable, from the nature of the 
articles found with these bodies, tliat they are those of Anglo-Saxons 
who fell here in one of the numerous skirmishes which must have 
taken place during that period in the neighbourhood. 

This skeleton was found some yards to the south of the sloping 
ground, and though the ground has been completely excavated all 
round it for yards, there was no trace of any other burial nearer than 
the numerous entombment I have just mentioned. 

Some Roman coins were found, 1 understand, at no great distance, 
a short time ago, in a place about a foot below the ground, where I 
had myself picked out some pottery from the midst of soft burnt earth. 

It is, therefore, open to question whether these bones belonged to 
an Anglo-Saxon, a Roman, or a British provincial. 

The coins and pottery might be held as evidence that a Roman 
villa had once stood there, and the remains of the owner may be 
before us. The Anglo-Saxons, however, inhabited the Roman houses 
long after the fall of the empire, and possibly the possession of some 
such buildings or enclosures may have determined the scene of the 
struggle that clearly took place close by. It is evident from the soil 
that no trees have been planted since the period these bodies were 
buried. 

In the Autumn the slope which is called Edix Hill will be thoroughly 
excavated by the coprolite diggers, and I have no doubt I shall be 
able to present to the society some more important remains of our an- 
cestors than those upon the table. 

Mr. C. C. Blake : The jaw appears to have belonged to a young 
individual ; the angle of the jaw is everted, a character very commonly 
found in Roman jaws. A large proportion of animal matter is present 
in the bones. 

Mr. Chaenock read a paper On the Science of Language. [Parts 
of this paper will be found embodied in an article in the present num- 
ber of the Anthropological Revieio.'] 

The President said that it was considered by some that anthro- 
pology does not include the science of language. He himself could 
not agree with that opinion ; he thought it an essential part of the 
science, and one which, if studied scientifically and in its broadest 
aspect, would produce most valuable results. Language has been 
indicated by some to be the true and insuperable barrier sharply 
dividing man from the lower animals. But this doctrine would appear 
chiefly to find favour amongst anatomists, who, failing to discover in 
their own science any rigidly defined distinction between man and 
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other animals, imagine that such difference is to be found in some 
branch of science of which they are ignorant. In some of the inferior 
races of man the vocabulary is very small, and the language hardly 
superior to the inarticulate languages of barndoor fowls or rooks, 

Mr. Peideaux thought that the real difference between the lan- 
guages of brutes and those of man is, that the former are not conven- 
tional, and are understood by all animals of the same sjsecies. 

The Dtjo du Rodssiilon thought language exceedingly useful 
for ascertaining the different relations of races. The comparison of 
the names of mountains and other permanent landmarks appears to 
be especially valuable for tracing the ancient inhabitants of countries. 
As an instance of the wide-reaching chain of connection furnished by 
language, the Due referred at some length to the resemblances between 
the Romanesque and Pushtu languages. It resulted from his inves- 
tigations, that these languages are identical in origin. In 4,000 
Pushtu words he had found 500 identical in sound and meaning in 
Romanesque, 1,000 only slightly changed, and many others more 
modified, but still identifiable. Similarity of grammatical structure is 
said to be the most permanent connecting link between allied lan- 
guages; but the grammars of the Pushtu and Romanesque have very 
few features in common. The cause must be attributed to the gram- 
mar of the Latin language, which modified the existing grammar of 
the Celtic at the time of the conquest of Gaul by the Romans. At 
that epoch the ruling element in Gaul was composed of tribes of 
Scythian origin ; and we know that the Scythians were more ancient 
than the Egyptians. 

Mr. Bendyshe thought that the only tenable theory of the origin 
of language was what Max Miiller calls the " bow-wow" theory. Of 
course, the onomatopoeic words of a language would, in the course of its 
development, become fewer and fewer, so that it vvould by no means 
follow, because imitative words are rare in the languages of to-day, that 
they did not in earlier ages form the greater part, and originally the 
whole, of language. Picture-writing appears to point to this theory ; 
and the fact that in Arabic there are many words which it is impossible 
to denote in European characters, makes it doubtful how far similar 
words really resemble each other. The Veddas appear, according to Sir 
Emerson Tennant, to have no language ; and Herodotus also mentions 
a people who were devoid of speech, and who, when they wished to 
barter with foreigners, brought down their merchandize by night to 
the shore, left it, and returned the next night, expecting to find the 
goods in exchange. In the comparison of languages, it has not been 
sufficiently remembered, that when we hear of such words as serpens 
being like sarpa, or like ep-n-u), we hear the words uttered by the same 
mouth, and one which is accustomed to a particular style of pronun- 
ciation. 

Mr. BouTEEiE PuSEY : Sir Emerson Tennent did not mean to 
say that the Veddas have no language, but merely that they do not 
understand the language of the people they trade with. So with 
Herodotus probably. 

Mr. Owen Pike : Professor Max Miiller says, that the root words 
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to which he conceives all languages may be reduced express general 
ideas ; but I submit that his assertion is, at all events, not proven. 
He also says that general ideas are peculiar to man ; but if I say 
"cat" to my dog, he looks after cats in general, not some particular 
cat; therefore, animals have general ideas. It is evident that the 
Professor has made a confusion between general and abstract ideas. 
He also concludes that, because Aryan roots express general (i.e., ab- 
stract) ideas, the words composing the original language of mankind 
represented general ideas ; but it is not pretended that the Aryan is 
the original language, and no one has yet been able to trace out the 
connections of the immense number of languages not included in the 
Aryan family. It has required, too, the microscopic eye of Max Mliller 
to see the resemblances between the different Aryan tongues. The 
theory of the unity of language is, for some reason or other, much 
more popular than that of the unity of the origin of species. Sir 
Charles Lyell has very ably shown the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the theory of natural selection, and the history of the origin of 
dialects and languages. 

Mr. Blake referred to the crushing demolition which had been 
given by Mr. Crawfurd of the Aryan theory in the " Transactions of 
the Ethnological Society." The historical evidences of Aryan migra- 
tion were of the most flimsy character. With respect to the accounts 
which had been given by some classical authors of races of mute 
men, Mr. Blake considered them merely to be evidences of the know- 
ledge of the anthi'opoid apes possessed by the old travellers. Some 
domesticated animals, especially the cat and the dog, possessed the 
capability of expressing their ideas by modulated and, to a certain ex- 
tent, articulate sounds ; and he thought that the difference between 
such "gift of speech" in the "dumb brute" and in the Veddah of 
Ceylon was not a great mark of distinction. 

The Peesident adjourned the meeting. 
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Db. hunt, Peesident, in the Chaik. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Honorary Foreign Secretary announced the election of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : — 

Honorary Felloivs. — Professor Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, U.S. ; 
M. Dareste, Second Secretary Anthropological Society of Paris ; 
Professor Eckhard, Giessen ; M. Lartet, Sansan, Dej^. du Gers ; M. 
Milne-Edwards, Professor of Zoology, Jardin des Plantes, Paris ; M. 
Pruner Bey, Paris. 

Corresponding Memhers. — Baron Briicke, Vienna ; M. de Castelnau, 
Paris ; General Bernard Dorn, St. Petersburg ; M. Gosse (pere), 
Geneva; M. Gosse (fils), Geneva ; Professor Giglioli, Pavia; M. Ger- 
vais, Montpellier ; Professor Leuckart, Giessen ; M. Martin Magron, 
Paris ; M. Morlot, Berne ; M. Pictet, Geneva ; Dr. Ileichert, Berlin ; 



